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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. were with few exceptions friendly to the|Island, says: “In 1761 the Indians had so 
whites.” diminished on Long Island, as in some places 

The aboriginal population of the island is|to have entirely disappeared, and in others 
believed to have once been numerous, but at| greatly reduced, and even the once powerful 
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for Postage on those sent by mail. the present time there are probably no Indians} Montauks could only number 38 families and 
Coneniiieiiiinn tis bettas upon it of unmixed blood. The three small/192 souls. These were further reduced in 
JOSEPH WALTON, remnants now there, located at Montauk|1783 by the emigration of a considerable num- 

NO. 150 NORTH NINTH STREET. Point, Shinnecock Bay, and Poosepatuck, are|ber to Oneida county” [New York]. This 
Subscriptions and Payments received by all more or less of African descent, the grand-|movement took place under Sampson Occum, 
JOHN 8. STOKES, parents of the present generation having in|an Indian who was highly esteemed as a min- 


at No. 116 NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, several Cases intermarried with colored ill 
sons, and connections of this kind having also 
taken place subsequently. 
meg rarer In 1845 Nathaniel S. mae in his History 
; * jof Long Island, thus speaks of the causes 
The Long Island Indians. which led to the rapid diminution of these 
It is an interesting fact that in several of; Indians, and their condition at that date. 
the older States of the Union, there are still} “To the ravages of war and pestilence, as 
remaining some remnants of the aboriginal|direct causes of diminishing the aboriginal 
inhabitants of this country, whose existence|population, must be added their instinctive 
is hardly known to the community at large.|love, or insatiable thirst, for intoxicating li- 
This is especially the case with those com-|quors; which, with all the restrictions im- 
panies of Indians who are located on reserva-|posed by the early conscientious settlers, they 
tions which have not been allotted to them|could not be prevented from indulging. 
by the United States authorities, and who| To the honor of many of the towns, their 
thus have not been prominently brought into|carly records contain rigid prohibitions to the 
notice by their official relations with the|introduction of intoxicating drinks among th 
Government at Washington. Indians thus|Indians, either for love or money; and these 
circumstanced are still to be found in Maine, |laws were strictly enforced. But as the white 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York and|population increased, the facilities for procur- 
Pennsylvania. Most of the New York In-|ing this destructive element increased, till the 
dians occupy lands secured to them by treaty, | work of death which has been gradually going 
but on Long Island there are three small com-|on, and with constantly increasing rapidity, 
panies retaining parts of their ancestral do-|through two entire centuries, has well nigh 
main whose territorial rights are assured by | become complete. 
long undisputed possession, and the protec-| There are many persons now living who 
tion of the State Governments only. can well remember that there were a few 
The Long Island Indians, unlike the other}remnants of several tribes, in different parts 
tribes of the State, have never been members|of the island, who formerly travelled about, 
of the Iroquois confederacy, but are believed|with a huge back-load of baskets which they 
to be chiefly the descendants of the Mohe-|bad made, and fancifully adorned with various 
gans, who formerly occupied the Atlantic|colors; or a large bundle of hickory brooms 
coast to the north and east of New Jersey. {and scrub-brushes, by the sale of which they 
Richard M. Bayles, in his “ Historical and|assisted themselves to bread and clothing. 
Descriptive Sketches of Suffolk county,” states| But such a sight is now rarely seen. Except- 
that “at the time the island was first discov-|ing here and there an individual, who, by his 
ered by Europeans, it was occupied by thir- complexion and straight black hair, gives the Legislature of New York made an a propria- 
teen different tribes of Indians who inhabited|some evidence of aboriginal descent, the re-|tion to educate the children. A great and salutary 
principally the north and south shores. On|mains of all the original tribes of the island are |change was soon produced. The Indians are now 
the north side, in respective order from west|almost exclusively confined to the two small generally sober, moral and industrious, —o in 
to east, were the Matinecock, the Nissequag, |settlements of Shinnecock and Montauk. The — comin and ae oe eae 
the Setalcott, and the Corchang tribes. On/|former consists of about thirty-five families, a erent eee ae 


7 : , eh! se $700, and generally have several rooms, and are sup- 

the south side, in the same order, were the |}embracing one hundred and forty individuals, | plied withthe ordinary articles of furniture. They 

Canarsee, the Rockaway, the Menic, the|not more than one of whom can boast of pure|are more neatly kept than is usual for Indians. 
arsapeague, the Secatogue, the Patchogue, 


aboriginal blood; and the other only three |Small patches of corn, oats, potatoes and other vege- 
the Shinnecock and the Montauk tribes. * *| families, comprehending eight or ten indi-|tables are raised, and a few bushels of wheat, but 
The Montauk tribe had subdued all the tribes|viduals. And the present prospect is, that in|2°t an adequate supply for all.” “The principal 
of the island east of the Canarsee territory,|a few more years the race will be extinct and oo these ‘ ee es ae the bay, 
and were themselves under tribute to the|their reserved lands will fall,.for the want of and fish "T Enon of ae inne a nalaek hs 
Fequots, who occupied the eastern part of|a claimant, into the hands of the white man. : : aoa 
onnecticut. 


: whale-fishery, and evince much skill and capacity, 
Besides these, there are a few remnants simi-|for which they are promoted to lucrative stations on 

The language spoken by the Long Island 
Indians was similar to that of the Narragan- 


larly amalgamated with African blood, at|board the vessels. It is said they often return from 
Poosepatuck, near Moriches, in the south |these voyages with balances of from $500 to $1000 
setts and other neighboring tribes, which was| part of the town of Brookhaven. If others due them, and sometimes even larger amounts. One 
probably a dialect of the Delaware language, | exist, they consist only of single families scat-|¥°U"§ My enid he made $0000 in one of hhis voy. 
one of the two original languages of the North 
American Indians. The Long Island Indians 


ister. These Indians, with Mohegans and the 
remnants of some other tribes under his care, 
settled on a tract of land given them by the 
Oneida tribe for that purpose, which from the 
union of the different bands that formed the 
settlement was called Brothertown. 

In the course of a recent visit, in company 
with a ministering Friend, to the Indians at 
Shinnecock Bay and at Poosepatuck, it was 
ascertained that the number of individuals 
now living there was not materially less than 
in 1845. One hundred and thirty-eight per- 
sons of all ages were found at Shinnecock Bay, 
and about thirty at Poosepatuck, while nearly 
as many more who had spent a part of their 
lives at these settlements and who were con- 
sidered as having rights there, were living in 
other places. According to recent informa- 
tion, there are still remaining some eight or ten 
individuals at Montauk Point, a feeble rem- 
nant occupying a tract of land which has been 
reserved from their former territory. 

Of the former of these settlements, the fol- 
lowing extracts from an account prepared by 
a Committee of Friends who visited it in 1866, 
give a description which is correct at the pre- 
sent time. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


































“This Reservation is located on a neck of land in 
the South East corner of Long Island, which is sur- 
rounded on three sides by Shinnecock Bay.” Owing 
to intemperance these Indians “are represented to 
have been formerly in a deplorable condition, living 
in poor wigwams and obtaining a very scanty sub- 
sistence. They were in the practice of binding out 
their children to white people to serve until they 
were 21 years of age.” “ About 1828 or 30, the tem- 
perance reform was introduced among them, and 


tered in different parts of the island.” ages.” ‘Most if not all the adults are professors of 


; 4 ; religion, and have two places of worship for differ- 
B. F. Thompson, in his History of Long|ent denominations. All speak the English language, 
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and with the exception of ten can read and write. sistent in carrying out the usages and cus- 
They converse fluently and sensibly on general sub-|toms of the Society, and in their attendance 
jects, and appear to be persons of good understand-| )¢ meetings. They rather glory in the term 


ing. Many of them evinced a lively concern for their) (14 fashioned Quakerism!” are very quick 
spiritual welfare, and appeared to be quite familiar dotee hine lik neds intitle 
with the Holy Scriptures, but some were endeavor- |*° detect any thing like unsoundness In others. 
ing unprofitably to pry into mysteries which it has|Sometimes it is feared that they allow their 
minds to be so much occupied with the mis- 


not pleased Divine goodness to reveal, and which it 
is unnecessary that man should know.” takes of others, that they neglect the matters 
At the time of this visit 28 families resided |0f their “own salvation.” Simon, the sor- 
on this tract, comprising about 147 persons, |CCTer, belonged to the outward apostolic 
of whom 20 were then absent at sea. church ; still, we are told, he was “ in the gall 
In 1876 this community suffered a heavy of bitterness and the bond of iniquity.” It is 
loss by the sudden death of ten of their lead-|® great thing to be sound in the head, but a 
much greater thing to be sound in the heart. 


ing men, while at work as part of a wrecking ‘ 
crew on the steamer Circassian, which bad|, But there are some persons in every meet 
ing, and in some meetings many, who we feel 


come ashore a few miles from their settlement. t ’ 
have dug down to Christ, the Rock, and have 


The particulars of this sad occurrence were § ; : . 
published in “The Friend” shortly after it been built up by and upon Him, Christ their 
took place, (Vol. L., p. 190.) G. J. s. |Lord. Asthese have kept to their places they 

, (Zo be ecndialied.) have come to experience a growth in grace. 


For “‘ The Friend.” 
A View of the Different Phases of Quakerism. 


I was not favored, as many, with a birth- 
right in the Society of Friends; but was led 


the Good Shepherd in their hearts, they have 
come to realizé ‘the old nature with its cor- 
rupt affections and lusts changed, and all 
things, as it were, become new. The prin- 
in the reading of the Scriptures to the convic-|ciples taught by Fox and Barclay are very 
tion that the principles of Fox, Penn, and|precious to such, not from any mere love they 
Barclay, are those of the New Testament. I) have of tradition, but because they have been 
did not expect to find perfection in the So-|baptized with that same baptism which led 
ciety, for I have not found it as yet in my own'the early Friends into a separation from the 
heart; still it has been a sorrow to me to see|world. As they have been faithful to the 
so much dissension—such a continual dividing jleadings and drawings of that Spirit, they 
and subdividing among those who profess the|have been led to mind the same things. 
name of Friend. This class I believe to be on the increase. 
I have mingled to a considerable extent|There are those who separated with E. Hicks, 
among those who give themselves the name jor belonged to that society, who have been 
of Friend. I have found those who made| brought to realize, “that without the shedding 
much of the Inward Light, who rejected|@f blood there is no remission.” There are 
Christ in his outward appearing. Among others who have been carried away with the 
this class are to be found persons of the most |fast progressive movements, who have been 
lovely character, who devote much of their| brought to see that their works were a sacri- 
time to seeking to alleviate the conditions office of their own preparing; that in stillness 
suffering humanity. Oh that these might!and confidence was strength. Others, again, 
cast aside their vain reasoning, cease depend- pore been led to see they were but Jews out- 
ing upon their own good works, become con- |wardly ; that their beliefs, doctrines and prac- 
verted, become as little children; they then|tices were merely the gifts of parentage, edu- 
would be willing to accept Christ in all his|cation and circumstances; and as such come 
offices. to realize the force of the Saviour’s words, 
On the other hand, there are those who |“ ye must be born again,” the religion of their 
make a mere acceptance of Christ, who was/jeducation becomes that of their conviction. 
crucified without the walls of Jerusalem, all/In the words of J. B., I believe “ The princi- 
that is needed to inherit eternal life. These,|ples of Quakerism will endure the test now 
through what it is to be feared is but a crea-|upon them—even the test of no little deser- 
turely zeal, are trampling under foot some of|tion within the camp, and survive and never 
those precious testimonies for which the|cease to grow and have embodiment in this 
fathers of our beloved Society “bore the| world, in a church of holy men and women 
agony and shame.” They exalt the Scriptures redeemed from the world, and in a worship 
above that which inspired them. They reject|wherein the unsanctified activities of man 
the universal saving light. It is sorrowful to|shall be subjected to the presence and power 
sit through a meeting where this element pre-|of God. The true Friends will be preserved, 
dominates—such a restless activity—no silent |the sincere will be taught, the undisciplined 
prostration of soul before God—no waiting at| will be trained, and the wandering, led astray 
Jerusalem to be overshadowed with power |by false lights,—even the wandering who yet 
from on high ; but a continual speaking, pray-|love Jerusalem—may by judgment, if it must 
ing and singing, and urging others to “tes-|be judgment, by captivity and exile, if it must 
tify.” But the irreverent familiarity with|be so, yet come to know how false are idols, 
Divine things, and offensive self-glorifications|how true is our God, and be restored to re- 
are the most trying of all. Their zeal and self-|build the temple and the wall of the holy city.” 
sacrifices are truly to be admired. We are! 6th mo. 18th, 1881. 
told in the Scripture of a class, that in the last ' 
day should profess to have done wonderful} Keep close to the meetings of God’s people 
things in the name of Christ ; but who should |—wait diligently at them to feel the heavenly 
receive the sentence: “ Depart, I never knew} Life in your hearts. Look for that more than 
you.” Their works were of their own putting|words in ministry, and you will profit most. 
forth, such as the Master would not own.|Above all, look to the Lord, but despise not 
They were not hypocrites, but deluded per-|instruments, man or woman, young or old, 


sons. — rich or poor, learned or unlearned.—Penn’s 
Again, there are others who are very con-| Maxims. 


| 





———— +e 


As they have been obedient to the voice of 


For “ The Friend,” 
Nicholas Waln.—The Lawyer—The Christian, 
(Concluded from page 362.) 

An instance of the powerful and heart-ten. 
dering character of Nicholas Waln’s ministry 
occurred at a meeting held at Abington. 
James Simpson having first appeared ing 
short, lively testimony, Nicholas rose and 
with a heart overflowing with gospel love, he 
preached for about an hour in a strikin 
suasive manner; after which, on the bended 
knee, he lifted up the voice of solemn prayer 
and praise to the Father of all our mercies, 
So baptizing was the season, and so great the 
solemnity, that when Friends in the galle 
shook hands to separate, no one would rise! 
After a pause Nicholas Waln rose and said, 
“ Under the solemn covering we are favored 
with, perhaps Friends had better separate? 
A few young men near the door rose; but 
observing no one to follow them, they resumed 
their seats, and the meeting continued forg 
timeinsweetand reverential silence. Richan 
Jordan then rose, and broke forth with the 
song of triumph which greeted the Saviours 
entrance into Jerusalem :—“Hosanna! Blessed 
is he that cometh in the name of the Lord? 
—adding a few words on the blessedness of 
such seasons of divine favor. The meeti 
soon after broke up. But solemnity 
‘silence still prevailed; so that, as was 
marked, it seemed as if no one wished to 
enter into conversation with another. 
| Though popular as a minister, Nicholas 
| Wain was humble as a little child. “Asa 
|great man, as a wise man, as a learned man, 
and as a rich man,” says one of his contem 
raries of him, “I know none, possessed of as 
;much childlike humility and simplicity as 
Nicholas Waln.” 

Having submitted in no ordinary degree, 
_ these memoranda show, to the discipline 
|of the cross of the Saviour, and having hereby 
| become a learner in his school of meekness 
and lowliness of heart, he was enabled to get 
down to the living foundation, Christ; and - 
with increased dedication to grow up in 
liking before Him from the state of'a little child, 
to that of a young man, and a strong man, 
even unto a pillar in the Lord’s house which 
should go no more out. Moreover, having 
himself been early visited by the sweetly 
tendering impressions of Heavenly Love, and 
obedience being yielded thereto, he was ena 
bled, from living experience, to instruct and 
help others in the narrow way of self-denial 
aud submission to the cross of Jesus. 

He was deeply interested in young pet 
sons; saying, “It is a great mistake to sup 
pose that children are not capable of religious 
understanding.” Justly attributing his own 
serious awakening and subsequent safe pro 
gress, to his religious training in childhood, 
jas one instrumental means of his yielding 
obedience to the visitations and convictions 
of the Spirit of grace which is able to build 
up and to save, be could not feel indifferent t 
the religious, guarded education of children. 
That this regard and exercise was not wholly 
without its blessing, the following instances, 
in one family, may suffice to show. 

A man of some note and distinction in the 
city, had married his wife abroad, and brought 
her from among her friends, the Moraviant, 
and away from the religious institutions i 
which she had been educated, to reside il 
Philadelphia, a stranger ; and a stranger she 
seemed inclined to be, living very retired, 
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making very few acquaintances, out of her/his solemn covenants on the bended knee of|troubles can be too bighly colored or too 
husband’s family cirele. She was the mother resignation and of fervent pleading entreaty ;| minute in detail to inflict upon whoever is 
of several children; one of which she lost| might seem too severe and forbidding for any| willing to listen to it. They absorb all the 
while an infant, and for which she sorrowed| now-a-days to attempt to conform to or to fol-|sympathy and consolation of their friends, 
exceedingly. After several years had elapsed,|low. The temptation might be strong to say| without allowing themselves to be comforted 
she felt inclined to seek consolation, or at|with those formerly, “Go thy way for this] or consoled, and even resent any effort to show 
jeast, alleviation of her own feelings, by at-|time;” or “I pray theehave meexcused.” But|them a brighter side as an attempt to make 
tending at some place of public worship. She} let these steadily keep in view the great aim] light of their affliction. So engrossed are they 
went alternately to several, and heard several] and end of this probationary life ; that while its|in cherishing their sorrows, and recounting 
popular preachers ; but as her distress was|enjoyments are short and unsatisfying; while|them to others, in dwelling upon the very 
rather increased than diminished, she con-|its hopes are deceitful and evanescent ; while| worst side, and treasuring it up, lest they 
cluded again to resume her state of seclusion|a life of obedience to a Saviour’s grace is the| should forget avy of its bitterness, that it is 
from the world, seeing nothing for herself,| only one of peace; that it is the securing of| only with the greatest difficulty that they can 
but retirement; and thought that no human/|the kingdom, the overcoming triumphant end| be induced to turn at length to the future, 
being had ever been in her condition ; which|that crowns all. and throw themselves into its duties and its 


admitted, as she supposed, of no happiness or 
enjoyment in this lite. 


If N. Waln had been disobedient to the} hopes. 


heavenly vision; if, as a free agent, he had 


On the other hand, there are those who 


uring this time of close trial and religious} chosen the pleasures, the riches, the honors| place the emphasis of their lives upon the 
exercise, her eldest son, a boy of eight or nine| of the world instead of the cross which cruci-| happy side. They dwell with pleasure upon 
years of age, was placed at Friends’ school,| fies to it; if, in a word, he had not made the/all the joys that come to them; they speak 
in the Southern District, and had gone, with| profound surrender and filial vow of allegiance) freely and gratefully of them, and thus com- 
the scholars, on Fourth-days to Pine Street) and of love he did, he might, it is true, have| municate something of their own gladness to 
Meeting. Returning home one day, he found| been dandled upon the knee and in the affee-|others. They take also a sincere interest in 
his mother in her room, alone, in great dis-| tions of the children of this world ; he might| tbe various pleasures of their friends, increas- 
tress, and her tears flowing freely: he went) have been buoyed upon the flood tide of popu-| ing them by their genial sympathy and hearty 
to her, took her with filial affection by the) lar applause; he might have revelled in the! congratulations. When failure or disappoint- 
hand, and wept aloud. After some time, he| delights of self and sense, to find at last—as| ment, bereavement or misfortune overtake 
addressed her thus: “ Ma’, what ails yout) too many have found when the energies of;them, though suffering as keenly, and griev- 
What makes you cry so much? Ma’, I wish | life are exhausted, or when the solemn retri-| ing as deeply as any, they shrink from mak- 
you would come to one of the meetings our) bution has come—that the harvest is over to! ing loud laments or inflicting needless pain 
school goes to ; I am sure it would do you) them, their summer is ended, and they are| upon others. They instinctively feel that the 
good.” Long afterwards, when relating her| not saved. time has come for silence and privacy, and 
religious experience to a friend, she mentioned| If true that we must first become fools in| that the lesson to be learned is that of patient 
this circumstance. The affectionate invita-| order to be made wise unto salvation ! If the| endurance and a brave return to cheerfulness 
tion of her own child to go to meeting, de-| cross is the only way to the crown! If the|and duty. They do not refuse to look upon 
termined her to make the trial, and her soul self-abasing crucifying nature of this cross be'the brighter side of the cloud, they do not 
was satisfied : she was baptized—not in any|the way—the only way—that our strong wills utterly lose heart and hope, they do not bury 


ceremonial ritual, but, in living streams ofjand stubborn deceitful hearts can be broken themselves in a selfish indulgence of sorrow, 


grace and consolation. She became convinced' and brought into conformity to the spiritual) but rather strive to bury their sorrow in 
of the reality of a Saviour’s leadings, and of reign of the Prince of Peace, then will it not their own hearts, and rise with accumulated 
his light and truth revealed in the heart. She be, that the heavier, or more subjecting and| strength to the duties of the present and the 
diligently attended the meetings of Friends! crucifying that cross, the “far more exceed-| hopes of the future. 
the remainder of her life, and died in peace. |ing” will be the “eternal weight of glory” vot only are the grave and serious events 
There were “children’s meetings,” so called,! which awaits the overcoming, victorious ones Of life received thus differently, but also the 
inthose days. Nicholas Waln attended these) in the kingdom of their Father? And, may little every-day details, upon which so much 
when at home, and his health permitted ; and it not be added, that in proportion to the| of our comfort and pleasure depends. Some 
often preached to the “lads and lasses,” in| child-like, whole-hearted surrender of our all| persons live in a perpetual state of fret. The 
such simple and familiar language, as children! to the disposal of Him who died that we, weather is always objectionable ; the tempe- 
could well understand; and which greatly| might live, will be the unfailing crown of;rature is never satisfactory. They have too 
endeared his memory to many after they had! glory and diadem of beauty with which their| much to do, and are driven to death; or too 
grown up to be men and women. eternal King will honor and crown his loving, little, and have no resources. If they are 
For some years he acted as clerk to the) faithful and obedient children ? sick they know they shall never get well ; if 
Yearly Meeting and the Meeting for Suffer- nimtmablltbeasithies they are well they expect soon to be sick. 
ings; and his services in the discipline of the ; Something is sure to disturb their sleep ; their 
church were highly sannienae In 1812, Making the Best of It. food is ane quite to their taste ; they have 
his health became much enfeebled, but he| There is no element [excepting the influ-| corns which every one treads on, or a tooth- 
continued to attend meetings for worship) ence of pure religion itself] that enters more) ache which no one realizes. Their daily work 
until near hisend. Toa friend, who told him largely into the happiness and general com-jis either drudgery, which they hate, or so 
he was not well enough to go to meeting, he fort of society than the disposition to make) difficult and complex that they cannot execute 
said, “That he would as lief die there, as the best of what happens. Good and evil, or; it. To hear the prolonged recital of their 
any where else.” At another time, be said| what we esteem as such, come to us all at| petty woes one would think they were the 
toa friend who was assisting him out of his| different times and in various ways, but the| most persecuted of mortals ; and when people 


_ “To die is gain.” 


carriage at the meeting house door, “I am|message they bring and the effect they pro- 
weary of this poor frail body of mine.” Injduce are chiefly determined by the way we 
the summer of 1813, his remaining strength|receive them. There are some persons who 
declined rapidly. As the end approached he} really seem to tax their powers of ingenuity 
was permitted to pass through a season of|to the utmost in making the worst of every- 
deep conflict of mind, wherein his faith in the|thing. Does prosperity attend their labors ? 
all-sufficient help of God his Saviour was} Are they in good health? Are their families 
closely proved. He died the 29th of the 9th| happy and united? Are their social relations 
month, 1813, aged seventy-one years; his last|agreeable? They receive it all without re- 
words, uttered with much emphasis, being,|joicing, as a matter of course and only what 
they had a right to expect. Does adversity 
If a few words of restrospective comment| visit them in any form? No complaints are 
may be indulged upon the foregoing—The| bitter enough to suit their particular case ; 
costly sacrifices made by N. Waln near the|no reproaches are severe enough to cast upon 

ginning of his religiously dedicated life ;)any one who may be thought instrumental 
the petitions of his deeply exercised soul with|in bringing it on; no presentation of their 


shrink from the disagreeable catalogue their 
lack of sympathy adds another drop to their 
cup of troubles. Yet these people have no 
more real cause for repining than the rest of 
the world. They are more wretched, it is 
true, and spread their wretchedness with a 
liberal hand around them, but that is simply 
because they emphasize all that is unpleasant 
and ignore tbe rest, thus making the worst 
they can of both. 

In contrast to these, we sometimes meet 
with men and women, so bright and cheery 
that their very presence is a positive pleasure. 
They discover the favorable side of the weath- 
er, of their business, of home surroundings, 
of social relations, even of political affairs, 
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They will tell you of all the pleasant things 
that happen, and give voice to all the joy they 
feel. Of course they are sometimes annoyed, 
perplexed and worried by petty troubles, but 
the very effort they make to pass them over 
silently diminishes their unpleasant effect 
upon themselves, and prevents the influence 
from extending. To make the best of the 
thousand details of every-day life, as they 
arise, is a great power for good in human life, 
and one which every man and every woman 
can wield. 

Then, too, we can make the best of one an- 
other. There is plenty of room for praise and 
for blame in every one we meet. Virtue and 
demerit, intelligence and folly, strength and 
weakness, are mingled in every variety and 
degree. Here also the question of emphasis 
comes in. When we pick a person to pieces, 
expose his follies, criticise his manners, ques- 
tion his motives and condemn his actions, we 
are making, not the best, but the worst of him. 
If, on the contrary, we search for his good 
points and bring them to the front ; if we make 
all allowance for his faults and errors and 
withdraw them as much as possible from the 
notice of others, we are making the best of 
him, both in appearance and in reality. In 
shielding his reputation we are preserving 
for him the respect of others, which goes 
far towards promoting his own self-respect. 
Every one has at times felt the spur to good 
conduct that is given by the consciousness 
that others think well of him and expect good 
things of him. It arouses all the energy of 
the nature to retain such esteem, and to prove 
that it was not unmerited. All good and all 
evil may be largely strengthened and de- 
veloped by being drawn into attention, and 
may likewise be weakened and crushed by 
being ignored or dropped out of sight. Thus, 
when by our empbasis we are honestly mak- 
ing the best of things and of people, we are 
not only increasing the happiness of the world, 
but also strengthening and enhancing the 
good that is in it— Public Ledger. 


senile: 

On Silent Worship—And since it is, and 
shall yet be more shown, that preaching and 
praying without the Spirit is an offending of; 
God, not a waiting upon Him, and that pray- 
ing and preaching by the Spirit presupposes 
necessarily a silent waiting to feel the motions 
and influence of the Spirit to lead thereunto ; 
and lastly, that in several of these places 
where praying iscommanded as Mat. xxvi.41; 
Mark xiii. 33; Luke xxi. 36; 1 Peter iv. 7, 
watching is specially prefixed as a previous 
preparation thereunto; we do well and cer- 
tainly conclude, that since waiting and watch- 
ing are so particularly commanded and recom- 
mended, and cannot be truly performed but 
in this inward silence of the mind from men’s 
own thoughts and imaginations, this silence is 
and must necessarily bea specialand principal 
part of God’s worship.— Barclay’s Apology, 
Proposition XT. 





Though the Lord’s tender mercies are over 
all his works, we cannot expect preservation 
without watchfulness and prayer, walking in 
lowliness of mind before Him. All self-suffi- 
Se and relying on past attainments, must 
be relinquished, and a willingness lived in to 


be emptied and stripped, by Him who knows 
our infirmities, and what baptisms and re- 
ductions are needful for our refinement and 
growth in Divine Grace.— Wm. Evans. 





THE FRIEND. 


ORIGIN OF A FAVORITE HYMN. 

There is an interesting incident mentioned 
in the life of Charles Wesley, which led to the 
writing of one of his best known hymns. One 
day C. Wesley was sitting by an open window, 
looking out over the beautiful fields in sum- 
mertime. Presently a little bird flitting about 
in the sunshine attracted his attention. Just 
then a hawk came swooping down toward the 
little bird. The poor thing, very much fright- 
ened, was darting here and there, trying to 
find some place of refuge. In the bright, 
sunny air, in the leafy trees or the green fields, 
there was no hiding-place from the fierce 
grasp of the hawk. But seeing the open 
window and the man sitting by it, the bird 
flew in its terror toward it, and with a beat- 
ing heart and quivering wing found refuge in 
Wesley’s bosom. He sheltered it from the 
threatening danger, and saved it from a cruel 
death. Wesley was at the time suffering 
severe trials, and was feeling the need of a 
refuge in his own time of trouble, as much as 
the trembling little bird did that nestled in 
his bosom. So he took up his pen and wrote 
the beautiful bymn: 


Jesus, lover of my soul 
Let me to thy bosom fly, 
While the raging billows roll, 
While the tempest still is high ; 
Hide me, O my Saviour, hide, 
Till the storm of life is past, 
Safe into the haven guide, 
Oh, receive my soul at last. 


Other refuge have I none, 

Hangs my helpless soul on thee ; 
Leave, ah! leave me not alone, 

Still support and comfort me ; 
All my trust on thee is stayed, 

All my help from thee I bring; 
Cover my defenceless head, 

With the shadow of thy wing. 


Plenteous grace with Thee is found, 
Grace to pardon all my sin ; 

Let the healing stream abound ; 
Make and keep me pure within. 

Thou of life the fountain art ; 
Freely let me take of thee; 

Spring thou up within my heart, 
Rise to all eternity. 


——_—_—_2s—_- 
Selected. 


HYMN, DESCRIPTIVE OF HEAVEN. 
ADDRESSED TO THE MARIYRS. 
Followers of the holy Jesus, 
Gone without the camp with Him; 
To the mansions ye inherit, 
All the glare of earth, how dim! 


Can imperial courts exhibit 

Aught that may with heaven compare ? 
Halls of ivory and silver, 

Faint would be your brilliance there. 


Gates of pearl, and gem foundations, 
Through the heavenly city shine, 

Golden streets and walls of beauty, 
Glow with radiance divine. 


There, no sun nor moon is shining, 
No created light is known, 

But unmingled lustre streaming, 
From the bright eternal throne. 


There, the ransomed nations worship, 
Kings and priests with God they reign ; 
There the myriad harpers harping, 
Cease not, day nor night, their strain. 


There are meads of fadeless verdure ; 
There, the living waters flow ; 

There, the Lamb amidst them, leads them 
Where the trees of healing grow. 


There, shall he that overcometh, 
An eternal pillar stand ; 

On his bead a crown of glory, . 
Victor! palm-branch in his hand. 





Him the second death, can never 
Offer danger or alarm, 

For the Alpha and Omega 
Rules it with victorious arm. 


Welcome scourges—welcome prisons— 
Welcome death, with all its stings, 

Life from death, and joy from sorrow, 
Honor from dishonor springs. 


Hallelujah! hallelujah !— 
We shall one day conquer too: 
Whether calms or storms await us, 
Jesus lives to lead us through. 





For “‘ The Friend,” 


The Holy Scriptures. 


I believe with Paul, that all Scripture ig 
given by inspiration of God; and that it is 
all profitable; some for doctrine, some for 
reproof, some for correction, and some for im 
struction in righteousness; that the man @ 
God (not the man of the world) may be 
fect, and thus thoroughly furnished unto all 
good works. And he also said to Timothy, 
that they “are able to make thee wise unto 
salvation through faith which is in Christ 
Jesus.” Yes, they were able to teach Timothy, 
and all other men of God, in a saving wisdom, 
“through faith.” But they are nowhere said 
to be able to save, either the man of God or 
the man of the world. They can only point 
us to the Saviour, and that through faith, 
And the word faith, as used here, is a very 
comprehensive term ; meaning an operative 
faith, that purifies the hearts of all those who 
are guided by it, and keeps them pure and 
clean, whether they have the outward declara 
tion of the Scriptures or not. For we may 
read, and yet not live according to the Serip- 
tures. Wm. Dewsbury says, concerning say- 
ing faith ; it “comes not by a bare ren 
of the outward declaration, but is the gift 
God to his children, who diligently hearken 
to his Word, which is life, and the light of 
men; and none can come to the Father by 
reading the Scriptures, if they come not to 
Christ of whom they testify, and in whom 
the life is.” The Jews (like too many in our 
day,) seemed to think they had eternal life 
in the Scriptures, but Christ reproved them 
for not coming to Him that they might have 
life. 

I believe most emphatically in the Serip- 
tures, and prize them above all other books, 
and desire ever to own them in their true place, 
as being an undeniable testimony of Him who 
is the Way, the Truth and the Life. No 
man cometh to the Father but by Him, who 


was before the Scriptures were written, and’ 


who is the source and fountain from which 
the Scripturessprang. But again W. D. says: 
“ And this I witness to all the sons of men. I 
came not to the knowledge of eternal life by 
the letter of the Scriptures, nor by hearing 
men speak of the name of God. I came # 
the true knowledge of the Scriptures, and thé 
eternal rest which they testify of in Christ, 
by the inspiration of the spirit of Jesus, the 
lion of the tribe of Judah, who alone is fou 

worthy to open the seals of the book.” And 
while I esteem the Scriptures as the most e 
cellent writings, and as the book of book, 
yet I think they can no more be placed above 
the Spirit, from whence they sprang, than 4 
stream can be above its fountain. So I think 
the certainty of the Scriptures is from the 


Spirit, and the uncertainty is from uneh | 


lightened man. The letter of itself, being 
outward and dead ; but the Spirit being lif 
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Jeads to the fountain of life; and is able to 

ide all that will be led by it, to life eternal. 
So believe the Scriptures to be a divinely 
inspired record. That is, the writers were 
inspired by the Holy Spirit, to write them as 
they are; although they contain the sayings 
and doings of evil men as well as good, and 
even of Satan himself. Yet they “were writ- 
ten for our learning, that we through patience 
and comfort of the Scriptures might have 
hope.” And I believe with Barclay: “That 
whatsoever any do, pretending to the Spirit, 
which is contrary to the Scriptures, should 
be accounted and reckoned a delusion of the 
devil.” 

And I also believe that when the teachings 
of the Spirit, and the teachings of the Scrip- 
tures are understood, by the enlightening in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit, that there will be 
no discordance there ; but that they will all 
harmonize, and tend to the one great end— 
even the salvation of souls. D. H. 

Dublin, Ind., 6th mo. 9th, 1881. 





For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Novel Reading. 


The statement recently put forth, that a 
young woman of seventeen years attempted 
suicide by drowning; and which her mother 
represented to be caused by “reading sensa- 
tional stories in the New York weeklies,” 
should incite mothers to watchfulness, as well 
as open the eyes of all to the deplorable ex- 
cesses and ruinous results this kind of reading 
leads into. It is the belief of the writer, that 
many of the suicides now so numerous, many 
of the divorces so shamefully patent, as well 
as much of the domestic disquietude so calcu- 
lated to render life unsweet. are, more or less, 
owing to indulgence in fictitious reading. For 
what is more calculated to blunt the sensi- 
bilities, to excite the passions, to bewilder and 
mislead the affections? So that the whole 
character is in danger of being corrupted, 
and to become an easy prey to the tempta- 
tions of an insidious enemy who is ever, with 
malignant intent, watching to betray and to 
destroy. 


luded girl read, are gotten up by some retail 
story-teller who, pandering to the unrestrain- 
ed, at least uncultivated, if not depraved tastes 
of young persons into whose hands they fall, 
clothes his representations in fanciful fictions 
such as elopements, adventures, or some mar- 
vellous love story, made fascinating by the 
parties, after many vicissitudes and difficul- 
ties, being brought together again through 
Some extraordinary coincidences. These, en- 
chanting as they may seem at first, are but 
dissipation’scup. They are hardly less poison- 
ous to the mind and heart, than is the intoxi- 
cating draught of the inebriate to the nervous 
system and the brain; and unless renounced 
and turned from, will almost surely lead to 
hardly less sorrowful and damaging results. 
Another serious objection to both novels 
and novelettes, is in that the hero and heroine 
implicated in the tale, are depicted with per- 
aps few if any traits of real life; but rather 
fancifully dressed in gaudy apparel, living in 
wealth and luxury, whether obtained by fair 
or by foul means. This, to say the least, is 
likely to promote covetous desires after the 
attainment ofthese auxiliaries, whether gotten 
by subterfuge, by theft, or even by murder. 
Charles Lamb describes some heroes as “ per- 
Sons neither of this world, nor of any con- 





ceivable one ;” 
is most likely, have themselves been crazed 


timental novels. 


people.” 


THE FRIEND. 





which heroes or heroines, it 
by drinking in the spirit of innumerable sen- 


What, we would anxiously query, is to be the 
result of all this inundation of fictitious litera- 


ture into our public and private libraries, and 


upon the tables of our homes? What the 
deplorable effect upon society at large, and 
particularly upon unguarded, unrestrained 


youth? When or how is this leaven of iniquity 


with its flood-tide sweep, to be stayed? Will 
it do, when so much is at stake, or when 
danger so threatens, to supinely fold our arms 
and sit still? Is it not a day when the watch- 
man should be upon his tower? A day when 
there is much to be apprehended from the 


extended issue of demoralizing novels, and 
the mania to read them ? 


Again, we would repeat, let parents be 


vigilantly on their guard ; let them clear their 
own hands, and then seek to instruct and 
fortify their children against this alarming 
temptation and sore evil. 


Let them not rest 
till they have done all in their power to deter 
those, so responsibly placed under their care 


and influence, from the very contaminating 
effects of this upas tree of poison and of death. 


6th mo. 3rd, 1881. 


+. 
Sweden’s early Testimony against Slavery.— 


Sweden’s greatest king, during the middle 
ages, was Magnus I., who reigned 15 years 


from 1275. Prior to his accession the coun- 
try had been continually distracted by intes- 


tine commotions, and the despotic conduct of 


the nobles was most oppressive upon the 
peasants. His wisdom, firmness and justice, 
enabled him to crush these disorders, and to 
bestow upon his subjects the blessings of tran- 
quillity and order. 

During the reign of his successor, Birger, 
his able and patriotic minister, Thorkil, caused 
a law to be passed against the sale of slaves, 
on the ground that it was in the highest degree 


criminal for Christians to sell men whom Christ 


had redeemed by his blood. This noble truth 
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For ‘* The Friend.” 
May Drummond. 


Will any one who can furnish the desired 
information, kindly send to the columns of 
“The Friend” some account of Mary [May] 
Drummond, a Friend, who in 1735 was preach- 
ing in London to crowded meetings? Her 
age at the time was not above 28 years; and 
a manuscript of the same date mentions her 
having an interesting interview with the 
Queen. There may have been some published 
account of her, but it is not known to the 
writer. A. 8. M. 

[The writer of the above can find some in- 
formation respecting this person in Thomas 
Story’s Journal, vol. 10, p. 340-344 of Friends’ 
Library. Perhaps some of our readers can 
furnish fuller details —Eb.] 

“Slipping into Christianity.” 
BY R. G. MOSES. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson, the witty and able 
champion of the temperance cause in the 
British Parliament, commenting upon the 
foreign policy of the present Gladstone govern- 
ment, especially with reference to Afghanistan 
and the South African Boers, contrasted it 
with the “imperial” policy which had found 
so much favor in the preceding Parliament, 
and humorously warned his fellow-members 
that they were “slipping into Christianity.” 
If things went on as they were going, if they 
made peace with the Boers, and delivered the 
stolen Afghan territory to its rightful owners, 
and tried hard to do justice to Ireland, why, 
they would be clean gone over into Chris- 
tianity before they knew where they were. 

There is noteworthy force and point in this 
humorous sarcasm of “slipping into Chris- 
tianity,” as if it were an abyss at the end of 
aslope. In theory, of course, Christianity is 
the high level of conduct, elevated above the 
common life of men; but practically consid- 
ered, it seems to many a descent to what is 
mean, ignoble, and even despicable. How 
many men in the British House of Commons, 


Sweden has the immortal honor of having} and in other assemblies of like composition, 
Such novels or rather novelettes as this de-| Promulgated and established in the early part} would think they were slipping downwards, 


practically recognized in England with respect 
to the negro race for upwards of 400 years 


of the 14th century ; a truth which was not/if some irresistible power compelled them to 


obey the Christian code of morals! What a 
paradox those sayings still are: “ blessed are 


afterwards.— Murray's Handbook for Travel-|the meek,” “blessed are the poor in spirit,” 


lers in Sweden. 





For “* The Friend.” 


When I was young there lived in my neigh- 
borhood (Randolph county, N. C.,) an unbe- 


liever and advocate of Thomas Paine, whose 
name was John Buller. While on his death- 
bed, Daniel Cox went to see him, and asked 
him what he now believed. He said, “I al- 


“blessed are the peacemakers.” Notwith- 
standing eighteen centuries of Christian teach- 
ing, the world holds meekness and peace- 
makers in doubtful esteem. The statesmen 
who advocate a “ spirited” policy have a much 
easier time than the Gladstones and Brights. 
The world’s choicest specimens of manliness, 
the men whom the sovereign people here or 


ways believed in a God as well as any of you,! elsewhere delight to honor, are the self-assert- 
but I only done as I did to be odd from other) ing, the high-spirited, the masterful, who seem 


1825-6, and he told me this; and I know him 


to bea man of truth. He was a member of the 


religious Society of Friends, called Quakers. 
I think something like this, and what was 


Isaac LARRANCE. 








I have met with several who pre-|to have bound old Scotia’s heraldic motto 
tended to be unbelievers and advocated such|about their foreheads, Nemo me impune laces- 
doctrines ; but whenever I related that case} sit. [No one injures me with impunity.] 
to them, it always put them to silence. I 
suppose it strikes them at the root of their| mission to our Lord’s authority involves what 
disease. 

I boarded with Daniel Cox in the winter of 


How true it is that a thorough-going sub- 


men will call “making fools of ourselves!” 
Not without cause did Paul say, “We are 
fools for Christ’s sake.” It was not possible 
for him to live as the Lord had ordained, and 
do what was given him to do, and escape 
being accounted a fool. And in a lesser de- 


in “The Friend” last week, ought to be in|gree, what was true of the captains of the 
tract-form and scattered broad-cast to meet|host, was true of the rank and file. 
what is afloat. 


The 
Christians of the apcstolic age, so far as they 


Plainville, Hamilton Co., Ohio, 6th mo. 12th, 1881. | were animated by the distinctive Christian 
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| 


spirit, were in the world’s judgment either 
foolish or mad; and this not simply because 
they faced death rather than offer sacrifice to 
idols, but as supporting and acting out an 
absurd system of morals. 

And even now, how little the proper nature 
of meekness is understood. What persistent 
wrong-headedness is encountered even in 
select Christian society concerning what our 
Lord meant by these words “the meek” and 
“the poor in spirit?” Meekness is not in- 
sensibility to insult and wrong, nor is it in- 
difference. Itisthesign of fulness and strength 
of life rather than of the lack of'feeling. “The 
os in spirit” are not what we understand 

y “poor-spirited.” Such misapprehensions 
exist because it is as true to-day as ever it 
was that no man calls Jesus Lord, but by the 
Holy Spirit. Until we see our soul’s destitu- 
tion and peril as the poor feel and know their 
poverty, there is no beauty in Christ that we 
should desire Him. And only when we have 
learned our need of Him do we discern that 
the highest and holiest manhood is exempli- 
fied in his life. The greater our sense of 
need, the more are we persuaded of the grace 
and nobleness of the character He would form 
in us. None can deeply love Him without 
longing to be like Him. And in view of Jesus 
how false and slanderous is the world’s esti- 
mate of meekness, taking it as but another 
name for cowardice and weakness of charac- 
ter! Who could be bolder or calmer.in peril 
than He? Who could stand more heroically 
for truth and right? Dare any man say that 
patient endurance of personal wrongs is mean 
and unmanly, when the Lord’s example proves 


| 
| 


a good place. A hard-working young man 
with his wits about him will make money 
while others will do nothing but lose it. 
“Who loves his work and knows how to spare, 
may live and flourish anywhere.” As to a lit- 
tle trouble, who expects to find cherries with- 
out stones, or roses without thorns? Who 
would win must learn to bear. Idleness lies 
in bed sick, where industry finds health and 
wealth. The dog in the kennel barks at fleas; 
the hunting dog does not even know that they 
are there. Laziness waits till the river is dry, 
and never gets to market. “Try” swims it, 
and makes allthe trade. ‘“ Can’t-do-it” would 
not eat the bread cut for him, but “ Try” made 
meat out of mushrooms.—John Plowman. 





Imprisoned Music.—A curious little incident 
happened lately during a time of prolonged 
sickness. At the close of a very dark and 
gloomy day, I lay resting on my couch as the 
deep night drew on, and though all was bright 
within my cosy little room, some of the ex- 
ternal darkness seemed to have entered into 
my soul and obscured its spiritual vision. 
Vainly I tried to see the hand which I knew 
held mine and guided my fog-enveloped feet 
along a steep and slippery path of suffering. 
In sorrow of heart I asked, “Why does my 
Lord thus deal with his child? Why does 


He so often send sharp and bitter pains to is 
iseed bh 


weakness to hinder the sweet service I long|like an arrow, with a barb on only one 
ants?” These tret.| his seed not only enters the fleece, but w 


visit me? Why does He permit lingering 


to render to his poor serv 
ful questions were quickly answered, and 
though in astrange language, no interpreter 
was needed save the conscious whisper of my 


that our truest, noblest life is attained by self-own heart. For a while silence reigned in 
forgetting, self-sacrificing love? It is when ithe little room, broken only by the crackling 
we think more of our duties than our rights; of the oak log burning on the hearth. Sud- 
when we are slow to take offence, and ready |denly I heard a sweet soft sound, a little, 
to forgive; when we strive earnestly to over-'clear, musical note like the tender trill of a 
come evil with good, then it is that we have robin beneath my window. “What can that 
the richest, largest manhood, and touch the'be?” I said to my companion, who was doz- 
higher levels of Christian thought and life. jing in the firelight: “surely no bird can be 
There is no danger of any of us slipping singing out there at this time of the year and 
into Christianity ; but there is much need to night!” We listened, and again heard the 
watch lest we slip away from it. As many sweet plaintive notes, so sweet, so melodious, 
as “have named the name of Christ” must) yet mysterious enough to provoke for a mo- 
remember that they are voluntarily committed | ment our undisguised wonder. Presently m 
to a higher morality than other men, and| friend exclaimed, “It comes from the log on 


that forgiveness of wrongs and injuries, chari-|the fire!” and we soon ascertained that her 
surprised assertion was correct. The fire was 


table temper, patience and benevolence to- 
wards all men, are chief elements of the Chris-| letting loose the imprisoned music from the 
tianity which is “after Christ.” Unless our old oak’s inmost heart! Ah! thought I, 
faith expresses itself intelligibly to men in| when the fire of affliction draws songs of 
these virtues and graces of Christian life, its praise from us, then indeed we are purified 
very existence is in doubt.—Nat. Bap. and our God is glorified! Perhaps some of us 
are like this old oak log, cold, hard and in- 
Don’t Whine.—Don’'t be whining about not! sensible; we should give forth no melodious 
having a fair chance. Throw a sensible man|sound were it not for the fire, which kindles 
out of a window, he'll fall on his feet and ask| round us, and releases tender notes of trust in 
the nearest way to his work. The more you! Him and cheerful compliance with his will! 
have to begin with, the less you will have in| As I mused the fire burned, and my soul 
the end. Money you earn yourself is much/ found sweet comfort in the parable so strange- 
brighter than any you get out of dead men’s ly set forth before me. Singing in the fire! 
bags. A scant breakfast in the morning of|/Yes! God helping us, if that is the only way 
life whets the appetite for a feast later in the|to get harmony out of these hard apathetic 
day. He who has tasted a sour apple will) hearts, let the furnace be heated seven: times 


have the more relish for a sweet one. Your} hotter than before.—C. H. Spurgeon’s wife. 
present want will make future prosperity all 


the sweeter. Eighteen-pence has set up many 
a pedler in business, and he has turned it over 
until he has kept his carriage. As for the 
place you are cast in, don’t find fault with —_——+-+—__ 
that; you need not be a horse because you| You may glean knowledge by reading, but 
were born in a stable. Ifa bull tossed a man| you must separate the chaff from the wheat 
of mettle sky-high, he would drop down into|by thinking. 











Franklin says, “I have been apt to think 
that there never has been, nor ever will be, 
any such thing as a good war, or a bad peace.” 

































For “ The = 

Religious Items, &e. 3 . 

German Baptists —At a District Meeting & gain 
this body in Virginia, held in the Fifth mo jpto 
the appointing of meetings and preachi asce 
therein by lay-members was disapproved fish 
several of the speakers—the use of spiri Her 
liquors and tobacco was discussed—and jour 
church” was asked to memorialize Congrey whe 
in behalf of a national liquor-law. ~ Bans 
Onitarian.—A new Unitarian Society Wa sect 
organized recently in Philadelphia on th & sink 
basis of the following covenant : “ In the figs @ men 
dom of truth and the Spirit of Jesus C Biot 
we unite for the worship of God and the ge. rip} 
vice of man.” Ninety-six persons signed thy § lati 
covenant, and took steps to secure legali, § whi 
corporation. The terms of this covenant thet 
mit every shade of doctrinal belief—and salt 
it not for the title assumed: “Spring but 
Unitarian Society of Philadelphia,” — atu 
might be at a loss where to place them, imp 
of the nine trustees elected were women, — pell 
_. stan 

For ‘ The Friend” ther 

Natural History, Science, &c. soe 
Dangerous Grass-seed—In some parts g@ J tho: 
















Australia a species of grass is found w 
an annoyance to the sheep-farmers, 
as a sharp point, shaped not much 








its way through the skin and causes the 
of many valuable animals. J. Inglis 
that one sheep owner told him, he had, 
years before, to burn ten thousand fi 
which were quite matted and spoiled 
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When the sheep were shorn, the seeds duct 
found sticking like pins in a cushion all over § and 
the bodies of the poor animals, and fully one § proc 
half of them died from irritation and pain. § not. 
Train Catching.—The exertion may not be § kno 

of a long duration, and, except on very rare ff stee 
‘occasions, when it “seems to upset” himage B 
‘little, the effect may be rapidly over and soon § wro 
forgotten, but the strain on the heart - tica 
blood vessels is violent while it lasts, and chai 
though unnoticed at the time may lead it it 
mischief. Prolonged severe exertion in blis 
youth who has not been properly trai the 
against the effort, is apt to work irreparablyg 6 
though at the time unsuspected injury to int 
jheart. Herein liesthe great danger ofamaterg com 
athletism. Callow youth, and even yo sed 
men, who have lain idle during the wintag 8 
feel the vivifying influence of spring, and aj% on! 
igiving rein to their sudden appetite for extg% Dor 
cise, not unfrequently do themselves a Tim she 
long injury. The voluntary muscles canwg™ Ig 
rested when fatigued, and soon recog mat 
their exhanstion; but the case is different wiRgg Stee 
the heart, blood-vessels, and involuntary! tou, 
cular tissue elsewhere. They are not 80 be | 
ceptible to the sense of exhaustion, and and 
suffer much mischief unconsciously to them edg 
possessor. Many cases of organic diseasemg  C 
caused in this manner without the cogniz cibl 
of the victim.— The Lancet. fm Wre 
Migration of Fishes—The migrations T\ 
fishes are described and explained in aae@ ® g! 
teresting article in Die Natur by Dr. Frie the 
Heinecke, an abstract of: which is give C 
the Popular Science Monthly. These me @ Pos 
tions, undertaken sometimes for food, # % '8 b 
chiefly for purposes of reproduction, arep® & *Y, 
ticipated in by nearly every kind of fish r + 


< 
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gaken collectively, constitute a stupendous 
god wonderful phenomenon. Fish of the 
gaimon kind go to deposit their eggs away up 
jpto the mountain streams, shad and sturgeon 
ascend the rivers, herring and other deep-sea 
fishes resort to the shallow bays and fiords. 
Herr Heinecke believes the purpose of the 
journeys to be to secure a hatching-place 
where the eggs and the young fry will have 
anabundant supply of air. This cannot be 
gecured in deep waters, where the eggs would 
sink below the reach of atmospheric move- 
ments, but only in waters which are stirred 
tothe bottom. Trout and salmon seek the 
rippling mountain streams, where the circu- 
lation is the freest; other fish the situations| 
which are best adapted to the constitutions of| 
themselves and their fry. The qualities of 
saltness and freshness seem to have generally 
but little influence, and variations of temper- 
ature within certain limits are not of much 
importance. The fish are supposed to be im- 
pelled to seek well-aired places by cireum- 
stances in their own condition which cause 
them to feel the need of more air, and to go 
until they find the right provision. All fish 
come in some degree under these influences ; 
those which do not make long journeys, seek 
out airy spots in their own neighborhood— 
shallows, meadows, the mouths of streams, &c. 
—Chr. Adv. 

Different Varieties of Steel—Originally the| 
word steel was applied only to iron which 
contained such quantities of carbon as would 
tause hardening when the red-hot iron was 
tooled suddenly. 


ter than German or shear steel made from 
the same blister. 

Bessemer steel is made by blowing air 
through melted cast-iron, thus burning silicon 
and carbon out of the cast-iron. After the 
silicon and carbon are burned out, melted 
or or ferro-manganese is added to 
the charge. The carbon in the spiegel re- 
carbonizes the steel to the desired point, and 
the manganese unites with and removes the 
oxygen which the air used leaves in the steel. 

Open-hearth steel is made by melting in a 
very hot furnace a charge of pig iron. To 
this melted iron, which is called the “ bath,” 
is added either wrought iron or scrap steel, 
or iron ore, and the whole is kept hot until 
all is melted. The wrought iron, or scalp, or 
ore reduces the carbon and silicon in the bath 
to such proportions as are desired in the steel. | 

Bessemer and open-hearth steel are much 
alike in quality. They are used mainly for) 
rails, boiler plates, ship plates, bridge and_| 
other structural purposes and machinery. 
The better qualities are also used largely for) 
springs. The best spring steel, like the best | 
tool steel, is simply that which is made from | 
the best material. Quality of material, chemi-| 
cally speaking, being equal, the best spring) 
steel is that which is made from crucible cast | 
steel, as the crucible process is less crude than 
either of the others.—Bulletin of the Amer. 
Tron and Steel Assn. | 

Skylarks in New Jersey—On the Ist of, 
[Fifth month,] Henry Hales liberated at | 
Ridgewood, Bergen county, N. J., seventy-| 
four of the skylarks imported by IL. W. Eng-| 


still further excite suspicion. The story of 
the “three black doctors” has been amplified 
by the addition of the report now current 
that the Government find the population of 
the country is increasing too rapidly, and are 
determined to destroy as many as possible of 
the rising generation. Ready credence is 
given to other stories of the most monstrous 
character, and the people, in fact, are reduced 
to that state of panic in which they will lend 
an ear to any story however absurb. 
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Dublin Yearly Meeting opened on 4th mo. 
27th, 1881. 

The statistics showed the whole number of 
members to be 2919: Births during the year 
50 and deaths 66. 

Among the subjects introduced to the notice 
of the meeting, was the loss sustained by the 
younger members from carelessness as to their 
education in the principles of our religious 
profession. Formerly there was an associa- 
tion in Dublin that printed tracts setting forth 
the principles of Friends. This had long 
ceased to exist. It was believed that there 
was need of more effort to spread a knowl- 
edge of our doctrines among our own mem- 
bers. 

One Friend referred to the case of Western 
Yearly Meeting, and to the decision made two 
or three years ago to cease the correspond- 


This definition still applies, but, in addition, |land, and reports the entire success of the ence with one section of the Friends of that 


the term cast steel applies to all of the pro- 


experiment. After a few days’ enjoyment of; 


He said, “If we had had all the 


meeting. 


ducts of the crucible, the Bessemer converter, |the sweets of liberty, the birds set about’ facts of the case before us then that we have 


and the open-hearth-furnace, whether such 


housekeeping. They stole away by pairs in| 


now, we shculd have been bound to come to 


products are too low in carbon to harden or|the fields and began nest-building. The males'a different conclusion ;” and desired that an 
not. The steels that are not cast steel are|became more and more vocal, and soared jepistle might be sent to that Smaller Body— 


known in the market as blister steel, German 
steel, shear steel, and double shear steel. 
Blister steel is made by heating bars of 
wrought iron, bedded in charcoal, in herme- 
tically sealed chambers. The carbon of the 


i 


aloft above their setting mates and poured 
forth their sweetest strains. The coun idden 
in the grass or grain, were not easily dis- 
covered, but some of them were found. They 
contained four or five freckled eggs, of a) 


others deprecated a discussion. 

It was decided to send a petition to Parlia- 
ment on the opium traffic. 

The information that in Lisburn, Friends 
had decided to alter the reading meeting held 


charcoal penetrates the hot iron, converting|greenish-grey cast. Like other nests placed |on First-day afternoon into a regular meeting 


it into a crystalline mass of crude steel ; large 
blisters rise on the surfaces of the bars, giving 
the name blister steel to this product. 

German steel is blister steel rolled down 
into bars. 
common springs, but it is being rapidly super- 
seded by the cheaper grades of cast steel. 

Shear steel is made by taking a high heat 
on blister steel and hammering it thoroughly. 
Double shear steel is made by cutting up 
shear steel, piling it, heating it, then hammer- 
Ig again. 
made from the best wrought iron. The shear 
steels are very useful on account of their 
toughness and the ease with which they can 

Welded to iron, and, when of good quality 
= well worked, they will hold a very fine 

_Cracible steel is made by melting in a cru- 
ible either blister steel, or blister steel and 
Wrought iron, or wrought iron and charcoal, 
or wrought iron and scrap steel, or, in short, 
4 great variety of mixtures, which depend on 
the quality of'steel to be produced. 

Crucible steel can be applied to any pur- 
pose for which steel is used. Generally, it 
is better than any any other steel—that is to 
Say, crucible steel made by melting blister 


| 


on the ground, some of them have been visited 
by cats or other predatory animals, but in 
other cases the eggs have gone safely through 
the process of incubation, and the young 


appeared. 
youngsters will take care of themselves, and, 
barring accidents common to all birdlings, | 
reach maturity — Hackensack Republican. 





An English Vaccination Scene-—The Liver- 
pool (England) Post, speaking of the preva- 


for worship; and that a similar change in 
Bessbrook was desired by some of those who 
attended meetings and are not members, was 
thought to show the spread of our true prin- 


It is used mainly for tires and|larks—real American born skylarks—have ciples. The holding of our religious meetings 
There is no question that the! 


in the life and power of Christ, and without 
dependence on outward ministry, is a con- 
tinued testimony to the headship of Christ in 
his Church, and against a ministry appointed 
by man or exercised in his will. 

The subject of birth-right membership was 


The best shear steel must be|lence of small-pox in the coal and iron districts, | discussed at some length. Among other sug- 
P g g g 


says that there is something almost incredi-| gestions that were made, one Friend proposed, 
ble in the stories published about the so-called |that children born in the Society, though en- 
vaccination scare in the Black Country. The|joying their present rights and privileges, 
details would be amusing if they were not so|such as education in its schools, and the ex- 
deplorable, as revealing depths of popular |tension of its care in other respects, yet should 
folly and monstrous ignorance utterly out of/not have a right to take part in its Meetings 
keeping with the boasted enlightenment of |for Discipline, until it was found that they 
the age. In the midst of a busy manufac-| were convinced of our principles and endeav- 
turing district in England, some thousands of|oring in good measure to live in accordance 


people, young and old, are firmly persuaded 
that “three black doctors” have been sent 
into their midst for the purpose of vaccinating 
the children while attending school. In about 
a dozen different towns the scare hasso deeply 
infected the people that the authorities have 
had no other course to adopt than to close 


therewith. Then they might be received into 
ull membership and allowed admission to its 
meetings for discipline. 

The somewhat startling statement was 
made, that the statistical returns of the So- 
ciety included a large number of members 
who hold offices in other denominations, and. 


steel and tempered to suit by mixing iron of|the schools. All explanations as to the ab- 


are members of other religious societies. 
the same grade in the crucible is always bet-|surdity of the prevalent belief only served to 


A committee of men and women was ap- 
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pointed to visit subordinate meetings and] officers and 197 private soldiers were killed. A num- 


members. 





Since the preparation of the brief notice of 


London Yearly Meeting, which appeared in 


ber of train men and women and children also lost 
their lives. Of sixty survivors, forty were more or less 
injured. The train, conveying a battalion of troops, 
and drawn by two engines, plunged through a wooden 
bridge which had been undermined by a storm. Sud- 
denly 100 barrels of brandy, loaded in two vans, caught 


our last number, we have received a letter] fire, and all passengers who could not extricate them- 


from a valued correspondent in England, com-|selves from the wreck were wrap 


menting on the proceedings of that body. 
In allusion to the action of the Yearly Meet- 
ing in taking more fully into its recognized 


ped in the furious 
flames and burned, with the corpses of the killed, before 
the eyes of the survivors. 

The Registrar of the Board of Health report that 
there were 318 deaths in this city last week, 109 less 


business the “Home and Foreign Mission|than during the corresponding week of last year, and 
movement,” he says, that “these things have} 42 more than in the week ending 6th month 18th, 1881. 


ae: 


troduced in the French Chamber of Deputies 1 
ing the Government to prolong existing treaties of 
merce for three months with the Powers which 1 
inclined to come to an agreement for new treaties is 
fair promise for the eventual conclusion of an arrange 
ment.” 

The official return of the number of victims of th} 
Marseilles riots shows that two Frenchmen and op 
Italian were killed, and five Frenchmen and thirtem 
Italians wounded. 
have left Marseilles. ; 

The Diritto (Roman) says: “ We are informed, @ 
good authority, that an exchange of friendly commu, 
cations has been proceeding between Paris and ane 

tal 


About twelve hundred Italia 


proving the firm determination of France and I 


gradually worked their way in and up, for There were 47 deaths from consumption, 17 from pneu- | promptly re-establish satisfactory relations.” 
: fi . Hag Mlb: . ,y_|monia, 16 from scarlet fever, and 15 from small pox. It is stated that Tissot, the French Ambassador, 
years past, until they are almost all-influen- Meshes. Ge-~U,S. Ga. 208 ble, 1012: ded. |f ; festensis. letemnal ae , 
‘al: but we must not forget. nevertheless ar els, ‘c.— . 0. 8, redeemable, 013; extended, ore golng on ur ough, informe 1 asha, Graal 
tial ; a set, 88,1103}; 43’s 115}; 4’s, registered, 116}; coupon, 117}; | Vizier, that the French would advance upon Tripolijt 
that the Lord’s holy power can yet work in|3})s, registered, 102} a 103; currency 6’s, 132. fanatical intrigues were carried on there. The Por 
ways that no power or art of man can hinder,| Cotton ite lit steady ; sales of middlings are re-|has acon the authorities of Syria and Tripoli top, 
for those that in faithfulness to Him are not| ported at 11§ a 11§ cts. per pound for uplands and New | vent the entrance of French political agitators. 
ae “4 Mn? Orleans. The marked and rapid improvement in the inter) 
rae ware eet. -d’ ‘iia Helbinia Petroleum.—Standard white, 8} cts. for export and |affairs of Spain is generally commented on at Madr 
-Ris ViCw O the Lord's power, Joined to 8/9) 4 9} cts. per gallon for home use. The official statement of last month shows an 
beliefin his goodness and careover hischurch,| Flour is in good request and firm ; sales of 3500 bar- |tional and very large decrease in the floating debt, 
ad carsever nur is in good req nd very g 
may well encourage Friends in England and a. including age a at $5.50 a $5.95 for a a oan eee that Count J 
elsewhere, to abide faithful to their Divine}good to fancy clear, and at $6 a $6.50 for straight; |the Russian Minister of the Interior, will proposis 
Master io dhte day. when the faith of many is Pennsylvania extra family at $5.40 a $5.62}; western |the Council of the Empire a reduction of between 150; 
“saan: y> Y '8!do. do. at $5.75 a $6.50, and patents at $6.25 a $7.50. | 000,000 and 200,000,000 rubles in the military expe 
a . _. |Rye flour is quiet at $5 a $5.25 per barrel. diture. The Court of Justice of Moscow has confirmed 
We think most of our readers will also unite| ‘Grain.—Wheat is a fraction higher, but quiet; sales\the judgment of the Novgorod Tribunal, ordering that 
. : gher, q ’ J ng 
with our correspondent in his conclusion, | of 20,000 bushels No. 2 red, car lots at $1.253, and No. te built eee oe to the sect of. 
“that the Yearly Meeting thus ended has/2 red in elevator, at $1.25}. Rye is quiet at 90 cts. for |Old Believers be pulled down, and that the material 
ventured a decided step further than any proj oeaytres, Corn is in fair local demand and steady, | be sold for the benefit of the local Zomstvo. 
. ct. - ledei i "| but futures are rather lower; sales of 8500 bushels, in-| The Golos, commenting on the above, says it 
vious one In acknowledging modern MOVe-| cluding yellow, at 57} a 58 cts. ; steamer at 54a 56 cts.;| wonder there is discontent amongst the masses 
ments and innovations of religious practice,|No. 3 at 51 a 53 cts., and rejected at 45 a 52 cts. Oats|the people are not allowed to follow the faith of 
that have much of man in them, and are evan-|are easier; sales of 12,000 bushels, including white, at | fathers. "" 
escent and popular rather than really spiritual 41a 43 cts., and rejected and mixed at 39 a 41 ets. The Berlin correspondent of the Times a 
"8; 


‘? 


‘ : Ree ree ako L a. $p Wool.—The firm aspect of the wool market, noted in |that he has received a letter from St. Petersbu 

and substantial in character. our last issue, still continues, and there has been a good |says: Two hundred police have been sent to Peterholf 

demand from the manufacturers. The assortment in |to assist the soldiers in watching the palace theaiee 

: the hands of dealers, however, has been greatly against | present residence of the court. Photographs of all the 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. the consummation of a large business, and the sales, in |railway officers have been lodged in a Government de- 

America.—A bright comet was discovered by Levi| consequence, have been mostly in small lines. Among | partment, so as to aid in the detection of Nihilists die 
Edwards, at the Haverford College Observatory, on the | the sales were—Ohio x and above, 40} a 43 cts.; choice |guised in the railway costume. Strenuous efforts are 
morning of the 23rd of 6th month, in 8 degrees south-| old x do., 45 a 46 cts. ; New Mexican, imp. 21 a 23 cts. ; | making to find connecting links of evidence, in order to 
east of Capella. The comet was also seen by Professor | pulled lamb, 38 cts.; unwashed Western, med. 32 cts. |give more unity to the trials of numerous important 
Swift, at Rochester, and by others in various places. It| Oils.—Bleached sperm, 97 cts. a $1.03 ; do. whale, 58 | political prisoners, which must be held next antomn. 
is plainly visible to the naked eye, in the northeastern | cts. ; lard, 53 a 81 cts. ; domestic cod, 46 cts. ; neatsfoot, |The fortress and prisons are crowded. It is observed 
heavens, every evening. 55 a 80 ets. per gallon. in official circles that Russia cannot possibly make such 

A thunderstorm of great violence, passed over Wash-| Seeds.—Timothy is in fair demand, and sells in job|an exhibition of herself before the world as to trya 
ington between eight and nine o’clock on Second-day |lots at $3.15 per bushel. Flaxseed is steady at $1.29 | thousand or two — offenders ; and, as so 
night. While it continued it was a roar of wind, ac-|a $1.30 for pure, with very little offering. Orchard | must be done with all these prisoners to make room for 
companied by blinding torrents of rain, with occasional | grass commands $1.75. others, the only way to dispose of them quietly and ex- 
tempests of hail stones. The City Hall, Ford’s Opera] Beef cattle were in fair demand and prices were) peditiously is by the system of administrative deporta- 
House and a number of dwellings were unroofed. Trees|steady; 3000 head arrived and sold at the different |tion which General Melikoff, the late Minister of the 
were levelled, telegraph wires damaged, and cellars in| yards at 5 a 6j cts. per Ib., the latter rate for extra. Interior, sought to abolish. 
the southern part of the city flooded. The total damage| Sheep were dull and, rather lower: 11,000 head ar-| It is officially announced that the dynamite ree 
in Washington and Georgetown is variously estimated | rived and sold at the different yards at 3 a 5 cts., and |found under the Catherine Canal bridge is a part 
at from $75,000 to $200,000. lambs at 5 a 8} cts. per pound as to condition. that which was placed there in 1880. The Government 

The steam barge City of Rome cleared from Chicago] Hogs were in fair demand at former rates: 3700|has ordered an examination of all the St. Petersbag 
on Seventh-day last for Buffalo, with 123,000 bushels|head arrived and sold at 8 a 9 cts. per pound as to con- | canals, 
of oats—the largest cargo ever sent from Chicago in| dition. The Turks have evacuated Arta, leaving only a smal} 
one vessel. Evrore.—The Pall Mill Gazette, in a leading article, | garrison. 

The total receipts to the 27th ult., at the Treasury of| remarks on the dissatisfaction in Ireland at the amend-| The emigration from Sweden this year is expected 
five per cents, for conversion into three-and-a-half per| ments to the Land bill to which the Government has |amount to 70,000 persons. 
cents, have been $82,300,000. assented, being almost entirely in favor of the land- 

Fish are reported abundant all around the Newfound-| lords, and suggests that the Government, having facili- 
land coast. tated the progress of the bill by accepting these amend- WANTED. 

It is reported in Victoria, British Columbia, that a] ments, should announce the concessions they are pre-| The Committee having charge of the Adelphi Sch 
syndicate of Americans is in treaty with the Provincial | pared to make to the other side. Many persons, says | wish to engage a female Friend as assistant teacher, 
Government for the transfer of all the coal and mineral | that journal, think that the emigration clauses should| Apply to Finley Hutton, 120 North Thirteenth 
lands on the eastern part of Vancouver’s Island. The}be dropped, but there is little doubt that something Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine St. 
syndicate, it is stated, has already bought all the coal] will have to be done in favor of the tenants, both in| Philada., 6th mo. 1881. 
lands in Washington Territory, and the line of steamers | reference to arrears and leases, : 
running to Victoria. The Victoria papers say “thatif} A despatch to the Standard from Berlin states that 
the coal lands of the province pass into the hands of|the public exhibition of placards of emigration agents FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
these foreigners, the Imperial Navy and the Canada| or of foreign steamship companies has been prohibited,) Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphit 
Pacific Railway will be at their mercy.” and that a bill impeding emigration will be introduced Physici as Sntendent—J : CH 

Advices from Panama to the 15th ultimo, report that|in the next session of the Reichstag. Annitcati = f ee ae cD or P ‘: an 
all the Jesuits have been expelled from Nicaragua by} A dispatch from Dortmund, Prussia, says: “ An ex- a, make ihe oe d See wf the nod 
a decree of the President of that Republic, on the alle-| plosion occurred recently in the Luise Tiefbau colliery, Ma St oe ene ae oe ee ee 

ation that they are hostile to its free institutions.| by which 17 persons were killed and 5 injured.” ie ead 

ixteen of the expelled priests had arrived in Panama.| The Times says: “ A suspension of the sittings of the + — 

The Secretary of State of San Domingo, in a circular] Anglo-French Commissioners, who are engaged in ne-| DreEp, at her residence, near Barnesville, Ohio, 
apprising the Consuls and Envoys of the assumption of| gotiating a new commercial treaty, has been arranged | ™0- 19th, 1881, Jane PLuMMeR, wife of Robert 
the dictatorship by President Merino, orders that they | to take place at the end of this week. The two Govern- | mer, in the 64th year of her age, a member of 
announce everywhere that San Domingo will not sell] ments, after consulting their respective Commissioners, | Monthly and Particular Meeting. She was a 
Samana Bay to the United States. will decide upon the course to be pursued as to the| of the late Micajah and Mary Bailey, of the same 

WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, ~ 

No. 422 Walnut Street. 




















Telegrams from the City of Mexico report that a| points in regard to which the Commissioners are not} ~~~ 
whole train of cars on the Morelos Railroad tumbled | agreed, namely, ad valorem duties and the classification 
into the San Antonio river, on Sixth-day night: 17|of woollens and cottons. We believe that the bill in- 
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